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Court Challenge to Hyde Amendment 
(Continued from page 8) 
appeared to give a speech before the 
law school. 

Opponents of the Hyde Amendment 
have also criticized the government’s 
continued funding of sterilization 
while abortion funding is denied. 
“Medicaid cutbacks for abortion,” 
said a spokesperson for the Coalition 
for Abortion Rights and Against 
Sterilization Abuse in New York last 
fall, “means the increasing sterilization 
of poor and minority women.” 

“Right to Life” forces have 
escalated their fight too, organizing 
state-by-state for resolutions calling 
for a national constitutional con- 
vention. The purpose of such a con- 
vention would be to amend the fed- 
eral constitution to give personhood 
to the fetus. Thus all abortions, not 
just those funded by Medicaid, would 
be made illegal. The legal and political 
ramifications of such a convention are 
even broader and more threatening 
than that. For once convened, the 
Constitution and Bill of Rights as a 
whole would be vulnerable to changes, 
and the civil liberties of Third World 
people, workers, gays and other groups 
might be undermined. 

So while the prolonged and often 
tedious arguments going on at the 
Eastern District Court may seem like 
just another “fruitless legal venture,” 
there are those who see it as a 
significant part of the overall struggle 
for reproductive freedom. □ 


KMT in Taiwan 
(Continued from page 7) 

bide, RCA and Zenith, have expanded 
their operations in Taiwan. Britain’s 
Imperial Chemical Industries, the 
Dutch Philips Electric and West Ger- 
man Grundif Electronics Company 
have all flocked to “Free China’s” 
shores to take advantage of the official 
anti-unionism and Taiwan’s desperate- 
ly underpaid working class. 

Working Class Suffers 

While Taiwan has become a haven to 
Chiang Kai-shek’s defeated forces and 
multinational corporations, its people 
have suffered. From the time the KMT 
fled the mainland, new taxes were im- 
posed, basic foodstuffs became more 
expensive, choice farmland was left un- 
cultivated and many industries were 
shut down. In 1947 the Taiwanese 
working people revolted against these 
conditions, burning official buildings, 
banks and stores. The army, at the 
beck and call of the KMT, massacred 
some 20,000 people. 

As of May 20, Chiang’s son, Chiang 
Ching-kuo, former head of Taiwan’s 
secret police, inherited this repressive 
legacy. Like his father, Chiang Ching- 
kuo will continue to “defend” Taiwan 
against threats to its “national 
security.” Such threats can mean 
publishing an article advocating re- 
laxed relations with the People’s 
Republic of China and Taiwan, or 
organizing a labor strike to improve 
the average hourly wage of 25 cents. 


Dissidents lose their jobs, have no in- 
tellectual forum where they can air 
their views, are blacklisted from all col- 
leges and publications, are spied upon 
and wiretapped. 

Though the U.S. admitted in the 
Shanghai Communique of 1972 that 
Taiwan is unquestionably part of 
China, the KMT doggedly insists that 
the only legitimate government is 
located in Taipei, Taiwan. And it has 
insisted that its aim is the re-conquest 
of the mainland. The only political 
parties legally allowed in Taiwan are 
those which existed before the People’s 
Republic of China was established, 
namely the KMT. In any case, the only 
semi-recognized opposition does not 
meaningfully differ from the KMT’s 
economic and political program. 

Says a student in Taiwan, “[The 
KMT doesn’t have] to imprison you. 
Taiwan is a prison.” □ 

* * * 

(Letters supporting the release of the 
elderly prisoners and of Chen Ming- 
ching and Yang Chin-hai should be 
sent to President Chiang Ching-kuo, 
c/o Ambassador James Shen, 23 11 
Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D.C. 20008.) 

* * * 

(Thanks to John Witeck for infor- 
mation on the demonstration in 
Hawaii.) 



(See packets 883, 885, 887, 896 for 
background.) 

Tragedy & Organizing Successes 
in the Arizona Orchards 


by Toni B*t?y 
Liberation News Service 

EL MIRAGE, Arizona (LNS) — 
Reynaldo Martinez left his mountain 
town in the Mexican state of Queretaro 
to search for work in the United States. 
But, unlike the other men from his vil- 
lage who came back from the Arizona 
citrus harvest with enough money to 
feed their families for another year, 
undocumented worker Reynaldo 
Martinez this year returned to Mexico 
in a coffin. 

Martinez died shortly before the 
Arizona harvest was completed. The 
cause of death was severe burns from a 
gasoline explosion at his makeshift 
camp in the lemon orchards of 
Maricopa County, Arizona, 

Shortly before Martinez*, body was 
flown back to Queretaro, organizer 
Gustavo Gutierrez described the fatal 
burning of Reynaldo Martinez as “a 
very special American tragedy.*’ 
“Martinez* death was totally un- 
necessary,’’ he said. “It exemplifies the 
pervasive injustices . still . facing 
workers who toil in the fieds and or- 
chards here.” 

Migrant Labor Conditions 
“He died because the basic human 
rights of most Mexican farmworkers in 
the United States hawe not been the 
sincere concern of their employers, 
labor contractors, or the government.” 
Gutierrez spoke as the "chairperson 
of the Maricopa County Organizing 
Project (MCOP), which -has been 
organizing undocumented workers in 
the orchards outside Phoenix to fight 
against poor working and living condi- 
tions and exploitative wages. 

Martinez and his fellow workers did 
not even have cooking facilities or 
shelters. Instead, they lived outdoors in 
the groves during the entire five months 
of the year they work there as migrant 
labor. With the heavy rains this spring, 
they have had to make do with wet wood 
in the orchards for fire to warm 
themselves and cook. The fatal acci- 
dent that ended Martinez’ life occurred 
when, in an effort to light a small wood 
cooking fire he used a mixture of diesel 
fuel and gasoline on the soggy wood. 

Gutierrez explained some 
background to the Mexican workers’ 
situation: “They come [to the U.S.] 
because the major agricultural interests 
invite them here, and because survival 
amid the desperate economic realities 
in Mexico force them here. But once 
here, they are chased and hounded like 
animals by the Border Patrol. 

“Border Patrol agents lately have 
been engaged in unusually heavy 
sweeps with little care about the human 
consequences. Their only concern has 
been the bureaucratic desire for self- 


serving statistics.” 

“The final irony is inescapable,” 
observed the MCOP organizer. “This 
humble campesino from Mexico, who 
made most of his trek into Arizona by 
foot and who never could afford to fly, 
will now in death be offered the luxury 
of jet travel back to his home.” 

Ongoing Organizing 

Continuing tragedies in the lives of 
Arizona’s undocumented workers, like 
the death of Reynaldo Martinez, have 
spurred on organizing among the 
workers, which this past year has led to 
some successes. 

In October and November of 1977, 
several hundred Mexican workers went 
out on strike demanding better living 
conditions and higher wages. It was the 
first time in U.S. history that an all 
“illegal” workforce went out on strike; 
because of persistence and courage in 
the face of Border Patrol raids, the 
workers succeeded in winning many of 
their demands. 

Since those early victories, Arizona 
citrus workers have concentrated on 
strengthening their ranch organizations 
so they’ll be better able to ensure en- 
forcement of negotiated agreements 
and to handle worker grievances. The 
workers have been especially well 
organized on the west side of Maricopa 
County, so MCOP lately has been 
focusing its organizing efforts on the 
county’s eastern half. 

Several strikes this spring have 
demonstrated the strength and tenacity 
of the workers and their organizations. 
The Goldmar Ranch (owned by Robert 
Goldwater, brother of the U.S. 
Senator) has been struck twice this 
spring. The first strike occurred after a 
worker was fired arbitrarily. His fellow 
workers immediately stopped work, 
and within two hours the worker was 
rehired. Goldmar also agreed to a for- 
mal termination procedure that re- 
quires three warnings — two oral and 
one written warning before a worker 
can be fired. 

The second recent Goldmar strike 
lasted a full 47 days, when Goldmar 
suddenly reduced the piece rate wages 
for lemons. The successful strike 
resolved the dispute over lemon prices, 
raised the wages for picked grapefruits 
33 cents a bag and brought some new 
improvements in working and living 
conditions. The Goldmar manage- 
ment, for example, has agreed to in- 
stall washing machines and dryers near 
the workers’ camps and to provide 
blankets and food for new workers 
brought to the orchard in the middle of 
the night. . 

At the Bodine Ranch, workers con- 
fronted management with grievances 
about pesticide spraying: the Bodine 
orchards were sprayed without prior 
notification to the workers, so that 
their food supplies had to be thrown 
away. 

Ralph Bodine, owner of the orchard, 
apologized for the incident and agreed 
to lengthen the period of pesticide 
notification from one day to one week. 
In the face of an explicit threat of 


renewed activity, Bodine also agreed to 
increase the piece rate wages for 
grapefruits 40 percent. 

And as a result of their organizing, 
the undocumented workers have raised 
wage levels to as much as $6 an hour 
from the below-minimum wage rates 
paid before the strikes. 

* * * 

( Tom Barry writes regularly for LNS 
from the Southwest.) 


FBI Conspired with 
Un-named Black Leader 
in Attempt to Remove King 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Secret office 
files of former FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover, obtained by the Washington- 
based Center for National Security 
Studies in late May, reveal that the FBI 
conspired with an un-named Black 
leader to politically eliminate the late 
Dr. Martin Luther King. The docu- 
ments add support to the belief that the 
FBI, after numerous attempts to dis- 
credit King, was involved in his assas- 
sination. 

According to the documents, the 
Black leader was interested in remov- 
ing King from the national picture. The 
FBI Assistant Director at time, Cartha 
De Loach, suggested on December 1, 
1964 that the Black leader call a 
meeting of Black leaders from across 
the United States to give them “ on a 
confidential basis, information concer- 
ning King which would convince them 
of the danger of King to the over-all 
civil rights movement.” 

“This group,” continued the memo, 
“should include such leadership as 
would be capable of removing King 
from the scene if they, of their own 
volition, decided this was the thing to 
do after such a briefing.” 

The FBI’s effort to remove King and 
substitute a leader they could 
manipulate was a major goal of the 
“Destroy King Squad,” which was 
spearheaded by FBI Special Agent Ar- 
thur Murtagh. As Murtagh said 
himself, “There was a crew of people 
who did almost nothing for a period of 
seven or eight years, except investigate 
King and try to destroy him.” 

Another released FBI document, 
dated October 4, 1963, disclosed that 
the FBI made “surveys” of King’s 
home in Atlanta, Georgia and the 
headquarters of the organization King 
headed, the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference (SCLC) in New 
York City [sic] in order to ascertain the 
feasibility of installing “technical 
surveillances on these places with full 
security.” Subsequently, on October 7, 
Hoover requested permission from At- 
torney General Robert Kennedy to 
wiretap “King at his current address or 
at any future address to which he may 
move. . .” Telephones in the homes and 
officers of Dr. King’s advisors were 
also wiretapped.. 

From this point on, the FBI 
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employed almost every intelligence- 
gathering technique in its arsenal: 
planting microphones in King’s hotel 
rooms, an elaborate network of infor- 
mants, and sponsoring letters signed 
by phony names to relatives and 
friends and organizers. According to 
one FBI agent, King “was even bugged 
in Sweden when he went to collect the 
Nobel Peace Prize.” 

The October 4, 1963 FBI document 
also shows that Attorney General Ken- 
nedy authorized the FBI to wiretap 
associates of King on the allegation of 
“the communist influence in the racial 
movement. . .” □ 


Filipino Town Residents 
Kill Foreign Smelter Plan; 
Marcos & Firms Seek New Site 


NEW YORK (LNS) — A massive 
movement of local farmers, fishermen 
and residents of the Filipino town of 
San Juan successfully blocked plans 
for the construction of the Philippine’s 
first copper smelter plant. 

The opponents, organized as the 
Concerned Citizens of San Juan 
(CCSJ), opposed the smelter on both 
economic and ecological grounds. 
They warned that the project, spon- 
sored by a consortium of 11 mining 
firms, would increase Philippine 
dependence on the U.S. and, to a lesser 
extent, Japan. 

Some research by the group showed 
that although the smelter was billed by 
promoters as only one-third foreign, 
the billing was deceptive. The govern- 
ment portion of the “locally-owned 
share,” they found, will actually be 
financed through foreign loans, while 
the mine companies that account for 
another part of the “local” share are 
largely foreign-dominated. 

Ecologically, dangerous sulfur diox- 
ides released during the smelting pro- 
cess are changed to sulfuric acid in the 
atmosphere and return to earth with 
the rains. 

San Juan residents are not alone in 
facing threats from environmentally 
dangerous projects, according to Ang 
Katipunan, the newspaper of the 
Union of Democratic Filipinos, which 
is published in the U.S. and is one of 
the few uncensored sources of news 
from inside the Philippines. 

“They learned,” reports Ang 
Katipunan, “that another company, 
Kawasak Sintering, threatened the 
citizens of Cagayan de Oro with 
serious sulfur and nitrogen oxide 
discharges; that Cellulose Resource 
Corp., (owned by a relative of Marcos) 
will denude huge tracts of forest and 
fill the air and water with pollutants; 
that in Kalinga-Apayao, ten Benguet 
mining firms pollute ricefields, irriga- 
tion canals and river; and that a 
Westinghouse reactor under construc- 
tion in Morong, Bataan poses a serious 
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threat not just to the town but to much 
of the island of Luzon.” 

The Marcos government’s answer to 
the San Juan people’s victory will be to 
try to force the smelting operation on 
some other community— possibly in 
Bico or Leyete. But, according to the 
April 23-29 issue of the Manila Jour- 
nal, the next proposed site will not be 
officially announced “until after the 
government has started a massive cam- 
paign on the benefits of the proposed 
copper smelter to the town where it is 
to be established and to the country in 
general.” 

Even as the government holds back 
on announcing its next proposal, the 
plan to install a Westinghouse nuclear 
reactor in the Philippines has become 
the target of popular protests. Some of 
these actions, organized by anti- 
nuclear and Philippine solidarity 
groups around the world, took place in 
San Francisco, Washington D.C., 
Tokyo, and Melbourne, Australia. □ 


Korean A-Bomb Victims 
Visit U.S.; 

Protest Discrimination by Japan, 
S. Korea Nuclear Threat 


Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— Two Korean 
residents of Japan traveled to New 
York City in late May to publicize the 
status of Korean A-bomb victims of 
the Hiroshima and Nagaski nuclear 
blasts. Speaking in Japanese, Park 
Chang Gi and Ri Sil Gun of the Korean 
A-Bomb Survivors detailed the severe 
medical and economic discrimination 
leveled at the “Japanese Koreans.” 

They addressed the New York City 
press conference while a large delega- 
tion of Japanese participated in the 
United Nations Disarmament Session. 
They explained that five thousand 
Koreans in Japan are victims of the 
nuclear blasts at Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. Many more Koreans, 
however, in North and South Korea, 
were also in Japan at the time of the 
hibakusha, or the radiation blasts. 
Thirty thousand Koreans died im- 
mediately. 

In spite of the large Korean popula- 
tion directly affected by the nuclear at- 
tacks, the Japanese government covers 
medical needs of Japanese victims but 
accepts no responsibility for the 
Koreans’ medical claims. Korean vic- 
tims residing in the Democratic 
People’s Republic of Korea 
(DPRK— North Korea) fare better 
since the government provides free 
medical attention. The medical prob- 
lems of all victims include sterility, 
stomach and liver cancers, grotesque 
keloid formations on the skin and 
genetically deformed children. 
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The Japanese government did for- 
mulate a Catch 22-type provision for 
Korean A-Bomb survivors: Koreans 
can claim reparations if they can find 
two Japanese citizens who witnessed 
the attack. Because of the low status 
the Japanese government attaches to 
Korean people, few Japanese are will- 
ing to act as witnesses. Further, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to find any Japanese 
citizen who can recall specifically 
which person was affected by the blast. 
Only a handful of Koreans have been 
able to establish this legal proof. 

Remnants of Japanese Colonialism 

Many “Japanese Koreans” trace 
their entry into Japan as far back as 
1910 when imperial Japan annexed 
Korea. Still more, a startling 2,400,000 
were conscripted into the Japanese ar- 
my, munitions factories, mining con- 
cerns and road crews during World 
War II. 

And after 1945, explained Ri Sil 
Gun, executive director of the 
Hiroshima Korean A-Bomb Survivors, 
th6 Koreans were still “treated like 
cows and horses. We were not only vic- 
tims of the A-Bomb, but also of 
Japanese imperialism.” 

Discrimination against the 630,000 
Koreans living in Japan (total popula- 
tion 110 million) has been institu- 
tionalized: Koreans are refused all 
government jobs and many educa- 
tional benefits; use of the Korean 
language and Korean surnames are 
banned and anyone heard speaking 
Korean is officially reprimanded; 
no Japanese secondary schools and 
only a few universities offer Korean 
language study. 

Koreans are not allowed to travel 
abroad. The two representatives of the 
Korean A-Bomb Survivors who spoke 
at the May 26 press conference brought 
the total of “Japanese Koreans” ever 
admitted to the United States to four. 
As it is, they are banned from observ- 
ing the U.N. Disarmament Session 
proceedings during their visit. 

U.S. Nuclear Weapons in Korea 

The Koreans’ efforts to speak out 
against such odds area reminder of the 
focus of nuclear threat in the world to- 
day. For at present, more than 680 
nuclear weapons are housed in silos 
and underground tunnels in South 
Korea — direct sales from the U.S. 
government. 

The Park government has been con- 
ducting nuclear research and construct- 
ing nuclear reactors during the past 
two years. The DPRK has consistently 
stated that it has no money space or 
inclination to produce nuclear weapons. 

All of the weapons in South Korea 
put together are an incomprehensible 
400 million times more potent than the 
bombs dropped in Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. Those bombs alone 
destroyed 95 percent of the two cities 
with a destructive force of 10,000 tons 
of TNT. □ 
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(See graphic) 

Striking Martin Guitar 
Workers Call Boycott 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Striking 
workers at C.F. Martin and Company, 
manufacturers of the world famous 
Martin Guitars and Vega Banjos, are 
calling for a boycott of the company’s 
products. 

Workers at the plant in Nazareth, 
Pennsylvania have been out on strike 
since September of last year and the 
company has hired an anti-union 
Philadelphia lawyer to handle the 
negotiations. 

The chief issue in the strike is une- 
qual treatment of workers. The 
workers charge that the company has 
made several hundred private deals, 
concerning wages, seniority and 
layoffs with individual employees over 
the years. The workers are now seeking 
to replace those private deals with a 
single employment standard for 
everyone. 

Also at issue is the company’s 
meager pension plan. Recent retirees, 
after 46 years with the company, are 
receiving pensions as low as $56 a 
month. 

Since 1970, C.F. Martin has pursued 
a policy of expansion and diversifica- 
tion. As well as acquiring Vega Banjos, 
the company has also purchased Goya 
Guitars, Darco Strings, Sigma Guitars 
and Fibes Drums. This year Martin an- 
ticipates $400,000 in outside business 
at its sawmill where it does custom 
work for furniture dealers. And the 
company has also branched into small 
business computer installations. 

The striking workers say that in this 
push to diversify, the company has 
sacrified the quality workmanship 
which distinguished the guitars for 144 
years. The boycott has been endorsed 
by the AFL-CIO. □ 


Supreme Court Continues 
to Refuse Gay Rights Cases 


NEW YORK (LNS)— The United 
States Supreme Court recently refused 
once again to hear a case involving the 
rights of gays. In a decison handed 
down in early May, the justices de- 
clined to review a lower court ruling 
upholding the constitutionality of a 
state ban, but the conviction was 
upheld in the lower courts. 

The Supreme Court has continued to 
avoid any gay rights issues by simply 
refusing to hear cases. Early in March, 
the court declined to review a lower 
court ruling that required the Universi- 
ty of Missouri to recognize a student 
gay group as an official campus 
organization. And last year, the 
justices let stand a Washington State 
court ruling that teachers can be fired 
for their homosexuality. □ 


( See packet 909 for background). 

Alabama Black Man 
Wins Acquittal in Self-Defense 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Four days 
after he went to court to prove that he 
killed a white attacker in self-defense, 
Charles Smith, a Mobile, Alabama 
Black man, was acquitted of a first 
degree murder charge. 

The trial ended on May 5, after 
Smith convinced the jury that he killed 
Daniel Neal only because Neal was 
brandishing a machete, and refused to 
halt his advance toward Smith. Smith’s 
attorney attributed the victory to the 
defense team’s success in getting a jury 
of seven Blacks and five whites. Until a 
campaign by Mobile Blacks several 
years ago, Blacks were rarely called to 
serve as jurors. 

Smith’s charges stem from an inci- 
dent last Labor Day, when he and his 
family were enjoying a cook-out at 
their new home in an all white 
neighborhood in Mobile. Although the 
family had been constantly harassed 
since they moved into the 
neighborhood, local police had ignored 
requests for help. During the cook-out, 
two white men rushed into Smith’s 
yard, one with a lug wrench and the 
other carrying a machete threatening to 
“kill up some of these niggers.” □ 


Prisoners in Seattle Jail 
Win Strike Over Solitary Unit 


SEATTLE, Wash. (Northwest 
Passage/LNS)— The 16 prisoners in 
the A-5 unit of the King County Jail in 
downtown Seattle staged a successful 
hunger strike recently against condi- 
tions inside the maximum security unit. 

Besides the prisoners in A-5’s 
“security deadlock” classified as 
“dangerous,” the unit holds men who 
have medical problems and gay 
prisoners and snitches placed there in 
“protective custody.” They were being 
allowed out of their 6Vi x 10 foot cells 
for only one short exercise period every 
other day; meals were eaten on the 
floor or on the bed, though a day room 
with tables is located only 10 feet away; 
medical attention has been hit-or-miss 
at best; and there has been no isolation 
of infectious prisoners either in A-5 or 
the infirmary. 

The prisoners refused food begin- 
ning April 1, releasing a statement to ex- 
plain their strike. “We are firmly 
united on these demands,” they said. 
“This is in no way a struggle between 
classifications in the tank. None of 
these demands are privileges. They are 
minimum human and legal rights that 
we are all denied.” 

On the third day an outside support 
group, Prisoners’ Rights Organization, 
held a picket in front of the jail. The 
demonstration was reported by most of 
the city’s major media, and reports 
from inside were that the jail ad- 
ministrators’ phones were ringing all 
day. 


That afternoon jail officials met 
with the prisoners and agreed to pro- 
vide daily excercise, access to the day 
room for meals, daily sick call and 
ready access to a doctor, repair or 
replacement of the unit’s TV, and no 
retaliation for the strike— agreeing to 
essentially all of the prisoners’ 
demands. □ 


(See graphic) 

Supporters of Dessie 
Woods Plan July 4 March 
in Plains, Georgia 


NEW YORK (LNS)— The National 
Committee to Defend Dessie Woods 
(NCDDW) has issued a call for a July 4 
march and rally in Plains, Georgia the 
hometown of President Carter. 

Woods, a 32 year old Black woman, 
was found guilty of voluntary 
manslaughter in connection with the 
death of a white man who attempted to 
rape Woods and another Black 
woman, Cheryl Todd, in June of 1975. 
Woods is currently serving a 12 year 
sentence at the Georgia Women’s In- 
stitute of Corrections. Supporters have 
charged that Woods did not receive a 
fair trial and that she is being held in 
jail because she dared to resist a sexual 
assault by a white man. 

In a recent interview conducted by 
the Washington, D.C. Rape Crisis 
Center, Woods elaborated on this: 

“The whole trial was unjust. In the 
first place because it was proven from 
the beginning that the murder was self 
defense. And because I was a Black 
woman they brought me to prison. I 
had a chance not to come to prison 
because they... turned me loose on 
bond. I didn’t have to come. But, I 
came to prove to the world that I was 
innocent. 

“...The United States government 
says that a Black woman does not have 
the right to self defense. And this is not 
true. Every woman has the right to self 
defense.” 

Although the support committee’s 
request for a parade permit was turned 
down by Plains government officials, 
organizing for the march continues and 
supporters have vowed to march 
anyway. 

At a recent meeting in New York Ci- 
ty, Linda Leaks of the African 
People’s Socialist Party and a member 
of NCDDW, stated that the defense 
committee first was refused on grounds 
that it had not posted a $10,000 securi- 
ty bond demanded for the permit. Later 
the committee was told, Leaks said, 
that it could not hold a march in Plains 
because there is no public property 
there. According to Plains officials, all 
the property in the town is owned by 
the Carter family and two other peo- 
ple. The committee is appealing this 

issue in the Georgia courts. □ 

* * * 

(The National Committee to Defend 
Dessie Woods can be reached by 
writing P.O. Box 92084, Atlanta, 
Georgia 30314.) 
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(See photo) 

Peruvian People Wage 
Two Day Strike 
Protesting High Prices and 
Military Repression 


Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— May 22 
marked the start of a 48-hour general 
strike by Peruvian workers and peasant 
families to protest exorbitant food, 
fuel and transportation costs. Prices 
have catapulted in the wake of the 
latest “austerity measures” dictated by 
Peru’s military-run government and 
orchestrated by the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF). 

The strikers, already facing an infla- 
tion rate of 80 percent annually, were 
outraged by the 50 percent increase on 
bread and milk, the 120 percent rise of 
cooking oil from 574 to $1.31 a liter 
(2.1 pints) and the 60 percent rise of 
gasoline from 534 to 894 a gallon. They 
battled with army troops and the 
navy’s new marine infantry unit called 
out by military leader Gen. Francisco 
Morales Bermudez. 

The government has blamed 
“foreign agitators”— a convenient 
anonymous group frequently blamed 
for domestic disturbances — for 
organizing the strike. But even Peru’s 
military and upper class has observed 
that the massive price increases alone 
were sufficient provocation to incite 
rioting, looting, burning of banks, 
shops, railroad and power stations. 
The strikers also sabotaged the 
Rockefeller-owned Todos Super- 
market and Sears Roebuck warehouses 
near Lima, and barricaded the Pan 
American Highway. U.S. newspapers 
report half a dozen to 20 deaths among 
strikers. 

IMF Holds Out Economic Panacea 

What fostered the price increases 
was an International Monetary Fund 
program implemented in order to stave 
off government default on at least $500 
million in debts. Some of the loans are 
imminently due to international banks, 
including the American monoliths: 
Citibank, Bank of America, Manufac- 
turers Hanover Trust and Chase 
Manhattan. 

The economic measures— a 
blueprint imposed on virtually every 
developing country that requests 
loans — means a devaluation of the 
foreign exchange rate, or the money a 
country needs to buy foreign currency 
in order to engage in trade. It also 
means cuts in public spending, wage 
freezes and a dismantling of price con- 
trols, as exemplified by the high cost of 
food staples. Local consumption is 
discouraged in order to free resources 
for export to countries such as the 
U.S., France, England and the Soviet 
Union. 

A rise in taxes and prices takes 
money out of the workers’ hands and 
plants it securely in the government’s 
purse so government financiers can 
chip away at the never-ending debt to 
the IMF and foreign banks. As it is, a 


full 50 percent of all Peru’s export 
earnings is used to service the colossal 
$7.2 billion debt. 

Profits Pirated Abroad 

Equally important, the IMF pro- 
gram results in the engulfment of 
native capitalists by multinational cor- 
porations. Local money is worth less, 
so domestic businessmen must pay 
more for imports and more for past 
debts. Banks, then, are less willing to 
issue them loans. The firm may declare 
bankruptcy, cut back production or 
ultimately close down, leaving workers 
in the lurch. At this point local 
businesses become prime candidates 
for takeover by foreign corporations. 

Today control in Peru by foreign in- 
vestors is vast, extending into mining, 
fishing and fishmeal concerns, 
railroads, the Sierra and coastal 
plantations, the export-import trade, 
auto assembly plants, and the utilities 
and communications industries. Thus, 
in the final analysis, both locally- 
produced goods and resources and 
capital needed to finance local projects 
are expropriated by the rich investing 
nations. 

The IMF as International Cop 

The United States holds most of the 
senior posts in the IMF and has veto 
power over any change in the quotas 
(the money each member country pays 
into the Fund). The U.S. government 
and corporations have wielded the 
main power in the IMF since it was 
established by the developed countries 
after World War II. It maintains exten- 
sive economic and political data on 
member nations and is headquartered 
in Washington at the insistence of the 
U.S. 

The IMF, acting in the role of self- 
appointed generalissimo, warned 
Peru’s military government that if 
austerity measures were not adopted, 
the government would be cut off from 
the international money market. Such 
measures do not address the social con- 
sequences for Peru’s 16 million people. 

Peru’s military regime, representing 
a rising bourgeoisie, has obviously 
chosen to heed the IMF’s warning. If it 
has been less than committed to the 
Peruvian people in its past land, hous- 
ing, roads, education, wage and elec- 
toral reforms, it is now dead serious 
about a crackdown on strikers, union 
organizers and leftists. Hundreds, 
possibly thousands, have already been 
arrested, jailed or deported. Mine 
.worker Ricardo Diaz Chavez now sits 
in jail; Marxist writer Carlos Malpica, 
and Vanguardia Revoluzion leader 
Javier Diez Chanseco have also been 
detained. Writer/peasant leader Hugo 
Blanco has just been deported to 
Argentina. 

Civil Liberties Suspended 
Immediately following the late May 
strike, the military banned public 
gatherings, temporarily closed schools 
and universities, shut down all non- 
government printing presses, gave fac- 
tory owners carte blanche permission 


to fire strikers and “agitators,” im- 
posed a midnight-to-5:00 A.M. curfew 
and deported twelve leading leftists to 
Argentina. Yet industrialists feel that 
General Morales has been too soft. 

Elections have been scheduled for 
June 18, but it would come as no sur- 
pise if they were postponed indefinite- 
ly. And the U.S. Embassy in Peru has 
said it sees no contradiction if an elec- 
tion were to be held without participa- 
tion of the various left candidates. In- 
deed, Peru these days is rife with 
speculations about the timely coin- 
cidence of the IMF austerity program 
and the first elections scheduled in ten 
years. □ 


(See graphics) 

Protesters Short Circuit 
“Good Will” Visit by 
Chilean Torture Ship 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Militant pro- 
tests pursued the Chilean torture ship 
Esmerelda down the coast of 
California in late May, following an in- 
cident in San Francisco where its crew 
attacked and beat demonstrators and 
television reporters. 

The 370-foot, four-masted sailing 
vessel arrived in San Francisco on May 
16 at the invitation of the U.S. Navy. 
But information that the ship had been 
used as a prison and torture center dur- 
ing the coup that overthrew Salvador 
Allende in 1973 arrived well ahead of 
it. And supporters of the Chilean 
resistance who had protested the ship’s 
last visit to the Bay Area in 1974 turned 
out in force once again. 

The Chileans attempted to open the 
ship to the public on May 20. But in- 
stead of showing off the ship, they 
wound up giving a graphic and brutal 
demonstration of how they deal with 
opposition back home. First, Chilean 
crewmen attacked an elderly man who 
stood quietly reciting poetry by Pablo 
Neruda and handing out leaflets. After 
knocking him to the ground, the 
Chileans dragged him below deck. 
Then as other protesters scuffled with 
U.S. Navy security men on the pier, the 
Chileans rushed off the ship to attack a 
television cameraman who was filming 
the demonstration. U.S. Navy guards 
stood by while the Chileans knocked 
the cameraman to the ground, kicked 
him and smashed his camera. 

After this incident, the Esmerelda 
cut short its visit to San Francisco. But 
it couldn’t cut off the protests. At its 
next stop in San Diego, an airplane 
towing a banner reading 
“Esmerelda— Chilean Torture Ship” 
soared overhead as 350 people held a 
spirited rally. There were no violent in- 
cidents at this demonstration, perhaps 
because the Chilean crew was away on 
leave visiting Disneyland. 

They missed hearing a Chilean 
refugee who had been a student leader 
at the time of the coup testify that 
while he was being shuffled from 
prison to prison, he was held for 24 
hours and tortured on the Esmerelda. 
The crowd, brought together by an ad 
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hoc coalition of 32 unions, community 
organizations and student groups, also 
heard speeches from a representative 
of the Longshoreman’s Union and 
another Chilean refugee. 

“We even had a victory,” Phillip 
Protter, who helped organize the 
demonstration, told LNS. “The open 
house they were supposed to have the 
next day was cancelled.” □ 


Pension Funds, Banks 
Link State Universities 
to Apartheid 


by Gene Zbikowski 
Liberation News Service 

(Editor’s Note: An upsurge of pro- 
tests on college and university cam- 
puses over the last year crested this 
spring with almost daily reports of 
rallies, confrontations with ad- 
ministrators and building occupations. 
Many of the protests targeted universi- 
ty complicity with white supremacist 
rule in southern Africa. And many of 
the headlines read like reprints from 
ten years ago when campus protests 
against complicity with U.S. involve- 
ment in Southeast Asia erupted all 
across the country. 

As was the case in the early years of 
the movement against the war in In- 
dochina, many of the early protests 
took place on the campuses of “elite” 
schools like Stanford and Harvard. 
Their role as finishing schools for cor- 
porate and government planners and 
their massive endowment funds make 
their complicity starkly apparent. 

But that doesn’t mean those ad- 
ministrations are ones who have a 
stake in apartheid, as protests at state 
schools from the University of 
Massachusetts to the University of 
Oregon illustrate. In the following arti- 
cle, LNS correspondent Gene 
Zbikowski illustrates this point by ex- 
plaining the ties that bind California’s 
state university system to apartheid. In 
California’s massive system of public 
higher education, the state colleges and 
universities represent the second tier, a 
cut below the nine branches of the 
University of California in prestige and 
resources.) 

SAN FRANCISCO (LNS)— 
Demonstrators have hit the nine cam- 
puses of the University of California 
for the past two years. Student activists 
demanding immediate divestment of 
University holdings in corporations do- 
ing business with -apartheid South 
Africa have mobilized large and mili- 
tant rallies, marches and sit-ins. 

In the midst of this activity, Califor- 
nia’s other major system of higher 
education — the state universities and 
colleges — have remained strangely 
quiet. The quiet seems strange because 
the 236,000 state university students, 
scattered on 19 campuses, not only 


outnumber the 127,000 University 
students, but proportionately more of 
them are from the Third World com- 
munities and the working class. 

To explain the situation, some sug- 
gest that once they have gotten into 
college, working class students are 
determined to graduate, that protest is 
a luxury they cannot afford. 

But history says otherwise. Third 
World and working class students have 
led this country’s most militant campus 
struggles, including recent fights 
against cutbacks in affirmative action 
and special programs, as well as anti- 
apartheid actions at many schools. 

One of the difficulties at California’s 
state universities lies in the fact that 
their ties to South Africa are 
camouflaged much more than those of 
the University of California. The 
University has been showered with 
gifts from rich alumni. As a result, it 
has a $1.7 billion investment portfolio. 
Its ties to South Africa are well- 
researched and well-known. 

The state universities, on the other 
hand, are largely financed through and 
by the state. Its links to South Africa 
are harder to find, and are less well 
known. The links exist all the same, 
and what follows is a brief explanation 
of what might be called “the hidden 
apartheid connection.” 

The most important connection be- 
tween the state universities and South 
Africa is the pension fund to which 
most university workers belong, the 
Public Employees Retirement System 
(PERS). 

PERS invests in bonds, mortgages, 
mortgage-backed securities and cor- 
porate stock. Many of the businesses 
selling this commercial paper are 
linked to South Africa. 

For example, PERS’ combined 
holdings in Bank of America amount 
to $113.8 million. As of April 1977, 
Bank of America had outstanding $188 
million in loans to South Africa. This 
represented about 10 percent of all 
U.S. loans to that country at that time. 

PERS also owns $144 million in In- 
ternational Business Machines (IBM) 
stock. In 1972, IBM’s stake in South 
Africa had reached $50.4 million and 
was climbing. 

IBM employs 1,457 South African 
workers, and it told Senator Dick 
Clark’s (Dem.-Iowa) African Affairs 
Subcommittee that they are paid 
minimum wages higher than those 
recommended by “various [South 
African] groups or authorities.” 
IBM’s Walter E. Heller and J.I. Case 
admitted, however, that “there are at 
present no unions representing 
employees in the data processing in- 
dustry. Should that change, we will 
evaluate the situation.” 

Yet another link between PERS and 
South Africa is its $9.3 million of Tex- 
aco, Inc. stock. Texaco and Standard 
Oil of California are combined in 
Caltex Petroleum Corp. which began 
operations in South Africa in 1911. 

Caltex refines half the oil imported 


to South Africa, and employs 1,932 
South African workers. 

A 1977 PERS policy statement says: 
“If a company operates in a country or 
environment where serious human 
rights violations occur, we expect to see 
maximum progressive practices toward 
elimination of these violations. 

“Should satisfaction of our criteria 
by any company not be adequate, the 
Board will consider what action to 
take, which may include... liquidation 
of its holdings if sale is consistent with 
sound investment policy.” 

Melvin Peteren, chief of investment, 
admitted PERS has never liquidated its 
holdings because of any corporation’s 
South African policies, however. 

As extensive and significant as the 
PERS link is, it is not the only link be- 
tween the state universities and South 
Africa. Another connection is the $8.6 
billion Pool Money Investment Ac- 
count operated by the state Treasury. 

The state universities send “excess 
trust fund money” to the Pool Ac- 
count, San Francisco State University 
accounting officer Tom Faecke said. 
Examples are “excess emergency loan 
funds” or student fees for outings col- 
lected months in advance of the trip, he 
added. 

The state Treasury invests the Pool 
Account money in accord with a 
“maximum yield statute,” deputy state 
treasurer Dick VanderWegen said. 
There are no guidelines regarding 
South Africa, he said. 

Some is invested in General Motors 
Corp. and Ford Motor Company, 
which began operations in South 
Africa in 1926 and 1923, respectively. 

The two auto manufacturers employ 
a total of 9,613 South African workers. 
According to information gathered by 
the California student organization 
Campuses United Against Apartheid, 
the Big Three produce more than 60 
percent of South Africa’s vehicles, in- 
cluding some for the South African 
military. And a recently leaked G.M. 
memo reveals that the company ex- 
pects its plants to be taken over and 
run by the military in the event of a 
major Black uprising. Ford was named 
by the Senate Subcommittee on 
African Affairs as paying wages which 
“may cover only those expenses 
necessary for basic survival.” 

A final connection between the state 
universities and South Africa is their 
bank, Wells Fargo Bank. Money is 
passed to and from the state through a 
Wells Fargo checking account. 

As of June 1977, Wells Fargo held 
$25.2 million in loans to South Africa. 
According to the Senate Subcommittee 
on African Affairs, “international 
credit provided the margin of funds 
needed by South Africa in the 1974-76 
years to increase its economic and 
strategic self-sufficiency.” In plain 
language, this means that the corpora- 
tions and banks in which universities 
have investments have played a crucial 
role in supporting the South African 
economy. □ 
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(See graphic in this packet. See packets 
900, 893, 890, 887, 878, 876, 873, 852, 
851 for background and first-hand in- 
formation from Thailand) 


Thai Defense Lawyer, 
a Former Political Prisoner, 
Tours U.S. 


Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— Mr. Tongbai 
Tongpao, Thai defense lawyer and 
former political prisoner currently on a 
world-wide tour, periodically inter- 
rupted the translator at a New York Ci- 
ty press conference to tell parts of his 
story in rushed English. This typified 
the patience with which he related in 
detail the cases of more than 60 
political prisoners he is currently de- 
fending, and yet his urgency to trans- 
mit his information and build support. 

And indeed support among 
Americans is warranted. The Thai 
people’s resistance to oppression by a 
string of military regimes has landed 
thousands of them behind bars, many 
on the basis of the “Communist 
Supression Act.” That law was model- 
ed on the United States’ Smith Act. 
And the U.S. government and CIA 
provided training to the counterin- 
surgency shock troops that have put 
the law into effect and opponents 
behind bars. 

The Communist Suppression Act is 
both broad and vague and has given 
the government wide rein in its accusa- 
tions. Furthermore the act deprives 
defendants of even the procedures 
granted by criminal laws such as the 
right to a fair and speedy trial. A per- 
son charged can be detained for in- 
vestigation indefinitely. When tried, he 
or she faces a military court without 
the right to legal representation or ap- 
peal. Another provision of the act re- 
jects post mortem examinations and 
thus has allowed increased torture, and 
in a number of cases, murder of detain- 
ed “communist suspects” by officials. 

In outlying areas, villagers charged 
under the Communist Suppression Act 
are held for long periods and are not 
even brought to the courts in Bangkok. 
As a result, even their numbers are 
unknown. 

The Communist Suppression Act is 
bolstered by a set of martial law 
decrees. Both have been used by the 
government to target student, labor and 
peasant activists. Except for a three- 
year period, Thailand has been under 
martial law since 1958. Tongbai 
himself was imprisoned from 1958-65 
without ever having a trial. Martial 
Law Decree No. 22 has further 
broadened government authority to 
imprison persons for an indefinite 
period. 

Tongbai serves as legal counsel to 
prisoners arrested before October 6, 
1976 (the date of the bloody right-wing 
coup), as well as those arrested on the 
day of the coup and afterwards. 

Among them, the lawyer explains, is 
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Suparp Pas Ong, who along with eight 
other workers and students including 
two women, was arrested on March 30, 
1976 on charges of treason and illegal 
possession of weapons. 

The nine were engaged in union ac- 
tivities and organizing for wage 
demands at the time. Their trial has 
dragged on for the past two years, 
meeting once a week on Wednesdays. 
Only half the prosecution witnesses 
have yet been heard. 

Tongbai also serves as chief counsel 
for the “Bangkok 18,” perhaps the 
most well-known of Thailand’s 
political prisoners. The 18 students and 
labor leaders were rounded up after 
police and armed forces stormed 
Thammasat University, killing several 
hundred and arresting thousands im- 
mediately preceeding the October 6, 
1976 coup. 

The 18 each face ten extremely 
serious charges which carry sentences 
ranging from two years to life to the 
death penalty. The charges include 
“conspiring in communist actions,” 
acting as “co-instigators of insurrec- 
tion orders within the kingdom,” 
“recruiting of manpower and weapons 
for insurrection,” and “conspiring to 
kill or attempting to kill government 
officers on duty.” Six of the prisoners 
are additionally charged with “in- 
sulting the Crown Prince of 
Thailand.” 

When the 18 were finally arraigned 
in September 1977, they entered pleas 
of not guilty on all counts and 
challenged the jurisdiction of the 
military tribunal. In the weekly court 
sessions, only three of the 82 prosecu- 
tion witnesses have been heard so far. 
At this rate, the trial of the Bangkok 18 
will end ten years after their original 
arrest and imprisonment. 

Supporters of the 18 overflowed the 
courtroom into tents outside until the 
regime moved the sessions to a less ac- 
cessible site outside Bangkok. 

The Bangkok 18 is the first case in 
military court allowed defense lawyers, 
Tongbai pointed out, and only then as 
a result of international pressure on the 
Thai government. 

“This is a political case,” Tongbai 
reasserted to the press in New York. 
“We will use every means we have to 
defend them, including exposure of 
those who committed the atrocities on 
October 6, 1976.” For this he pointed 
to the military and right wing forces, 
not the defendants. 

Tongbai described a rarely permitted 
and extremely short recent meeting 
with one of the women defendants 
among the 18. “Are you going to a 
fashion show?” he asked her jokingly 
when he saw she was dressed in better 
than the usual prison garb. He also 
noted that her cell condition had been 
improved. “Hush,” she responded. 
For the Carter administration’s 
“human rights” overseer, Pat Derian, 
was to visit her in the only prison visit 
on the American’s tour of Thailand. 

* * * 

(Tongbai and the Union of 
Democratic Thais urge Americans to 
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demand immediate amnesty for the 
Bangkok 18 by writing to Prime t 
Minister Kriangsak Chamanand, Thai 
Ku Fah Building, Bangkok, Thailand. 

For more information on Thailand 
and the campaign to free political 
prisoners, contact the Union of 
Democratic Thais, P.O. Box 305, 
Village Station, New York, New York 
10014, or P.O. Box 17808, Los 
Angeles, California 90017.) 


(See graphic) 

Federal Panel Overturns 
Arizona Act 

Impeding Farmworker Organizing 


by Tom Barry 
Liberation News Service 

PHOENIX, Arizona (LNS)— 
Arizona’s food growers are profess- 
ing shock and predicting “havoc” in 
the state’s agribusiness empire follow- 
ing a recent federal ruling that declared 
the state’s Farm Labor Relations Law 
unconstitutional. The 1972 law out- 
lawed strikes during harvest season and 
secondary boycotts, and required 
forced arbitration during a 10-day 
cooling off period. As a consequence it 
was what UFW officials termed “an 
implacable barrier” to organizing 
among the thousands of temporary 
laborers who work Arizona’s orchards 
and fields. Workers were hesitant to 
strike under the law and its injunctions 
for fear of losing their jobs. 

The three judge panel, deciding the 
merits of a suit brought by the United 
Farm Workers (UFW) union, ruled 
with the UFW that the law contained 
undue restrictions on farmworkers’ 
rights to freedom of speech and 
assembly. They termed the provision 
that restricts union officals from 
growers’ property, for example, as “a 
positive tool for a grower to keep 
anyone and everyone away from his 
property.” In handing down its deci- 
sion, the federal panel issued a perma- 
nent injunction prohibiting the state 
from enforcing the law. 

But the Arizona growers will seek to 
overturn the decision by appealing it to 
the Supreme Court. Announcing this 
decision, Arizona Farm Bureau Presi- 
dent Cecil Miller called the old law a 
“complement” to the state’s right-to- 
work law, which also undercuts 
unionizing. 

Farm workers in Arizona suffer 
especially bad working conditions and 
wage rates, exacerbated by the old 
farm labor law. Federal figures show 
that 75 percent of these laborers have 
incomes below the poverty level. A 
farm worker family of four in Arizona 
averages $3,338 annually. The mortali- 
ty rate for Arizona farmworkers, as 
cited by National Migrant Health Task 
Force chairperson John Arnold, is 25 
percent above the national average, 
with health care programs reaching on- 
( continued on following page) 
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ly 10 percent of the farmworkers. 

Organizing Planned 

In the wake of the latest court deci- 
sion, the United Farm Workers and 
local farm organizers are looking with 
optimism at future organizing 
possibilities. 

“The decision is a vindication of the 
six-year struggle of farmworkers for 
the right to have a union in Arizona,” 
remarked UFW President Caesar 
Chavez. “With the decision we can 
begin the process of organization in the 
state. . . .We will be where the workers 
are if they want a union.” The union 
also plans to press for a new law 
favorable to organizing efforts on 
behalf of farm workers. 

The 1972 act was hurriedly made law 
in Arizona’s legislature on the heels of 
a UFW decision to start organizing 
among the state’s citrus, grape and let- 
tuce workers. The UFW answered with 
a statewide effort to recall Governor 
Jack Williams because of his role in 
getting the bill passed. That campaign 
was thwarted by a court ruling that 
declared the recall petitions invalid, 
and the union proceeded by bringing 
its suit against the state. In the mean- 
time, though, the law forced the UFW 
to remain inactive in Arizona, only 
maintaining the lettuce contracts it had 
secured before the law was passed. 

Some local organizers are now 
predicting major crop losses this year 
unless the growers bargain in good 
faith with the workers. And the reper- 
cussions of the ruling may be felt in 
other states, such as Idaho and Kansas, 
where challenges to repressive farm 
labor laws may now be spurred by the 
Arizona ruling. The Idaho Food Pro- 
ducers Association, for one, says its 
“spoiling for a good fight” in response 
to UFW intimations about organizing 
efforts in that northwestern state. □ 

* * * 

(Tom Barry writes regularly for LNS 
from the Southwest.) 


Honolulu Chinatown 21 
Defendants Acquitted 
of Housing Protest Charges 


by John Witeck 
Liberation News Service 
HONOLULU, Hawaii (LNS)— 
After two hours of an expected day- 
long trial, the “Chinatown 21” were 
acquitted of criminal tresspass charges 
May 22 by Honolulu District Court 
Judge Kono. The 21 were arrested 
March 13 for protesting eviction 
threats and lack of permanent low- 
income housing within the city’s 
Chinatown district and the city’s past 
refusal to meet with residents to discuss 
their housing needs. 

When the Mayor and top housing 
officials again refused to meet March 
13 with the 130 demonstrators at the 
rally. People Against Chinatown 
Evictions, (PACE) occupied the 
Department of Housing and 
Community Development (DHCD) 
office in Chinatown. The DHCD has 


denied Chinatown residents any real 
say in the urban renewal plans in the 
area. 

Housing Crisis 

Hawaii has one of the worst housing 
situations in the nation. The average 
cost of a house is over $95,000 
compared with $56,000 on the 
mainland. It is not surprising that over 
80 percent of Hawaii’s people are 
priced out of the housing market. 

The exorbitant housing prices cater 
to new-comers from the mainland and 
the rich. PACE protests that housing is 
being constructed to bring the greatest 
profit to developers, contractors and 
banks, and not to meet the needs of the 
people. 

The state government estimates that 
over 40,000 units in Hawaii are 
substandard or dilapidated and in 
need of serious repair. Yet at the same 
time thousands of construction 
workers in Hawaii are unemployed. 

In Honolulu, many Chinatown 
residents, most of them single and 
elderly, with a high percentage of 
Filipino people, are forced to live in the 
decrepit housing. 

Local Government Corruption 

Meanwhile, city politicians have 
helped developers and bankers make 
more profits at the taxpayers expense. 
Mayor Frank Fasi, for one, was 
involved in a major kickback scheme, 
awarding developer Hoi Hansen’s 
Oceanside Properties a contract for a 
high-rise housing project called Kukui 
Plaza. In return he received hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in political 
contributions and gifts from Hansen. 

The Mayor also allowed Hansen to 
pocket up to $1.2 million from public 
parking stalls at Kukui Plaza. Over 
1,000 residents and several small 
businesses have been forcefully evicted 
from the Kukui Plaza site, and only a 
handful of residents could afford to 
live in the new, extravagant apartments 
built there. 

Court Victory 

In court, PACE and the Chinatown 
21 were successful in exposing the 
rampant corruption in the city. The 
prosecution was unable to prove the 
trespassing charges, especially since the 
21 had legitimate complaints made 
during normal business hours on 
public property. 

On the day of the trial, the 
courtroom was jammed with supporters 
of the defendants. “This victory,” said 
Emile Makuakane, steering com- 
mittee spokesperson of PACE, “is 
really the result not only of our great 
lawyers but of all our labors. We in 
PACE thank all our supporters. This 
victory gives us something to build on 
for our future battles.” 

But PACE’s feud with the city and 
private landlords is far from over." 
More evictions sire imminent as 
Hawaii’s wealthy landlords and large 
corporations eye new sites— including 
the PACE office and Chinatown’s Free 
Health Clinic. □ 


Chiang Ching-kuo “Ascends” 
to Power Amid Protests Abroad 
of Political Repression 
by KMT in Taiwan 


NEW YORK (LNS)— While the 
Chinese Nationalist regime on Taiwan 
celebrated its feudal heritage by en- 
throning Chiang Kai-shek’s son as the 
successor to his late father, 
demonstrators in several U.S. cities 
rallied to demand an end to 30 years of 
martial law and political repression 
under the rule of Chiang’s Kuomintang 
(KMT). The demonstrators, some of 
them former residents of Taiwan, wore 
hoods to prevent identification and 
carried posters and banners denounc- 
ing KMT rule and demanding freedom 
for poliltical prisoners like Chen Ming- 
ching. 

Chen Ming-ching, a 50-year-old 
Taiwanese, was arrested nearly two 
years ago. Four months passed before 
charges were lodged against him by the 
KMT government. The specific nature 
of the charges was not disclosed to 
Chen, his family or his lawyer, par for 
the course in the arrest of suspected op- 
ponents of the KMT. Observers have 
surmised that Chen was arrested 
because he favors rapprochment be- 
tween mainland China and the Chinese 
island of Taiwan. 

Chen is luckier than some, if only 
because he has spent just two years at 
Taiwan’s notorious prison on Green 
Island; 17 other elderly political 
prisoners, including Yang Chin-hai, 
have been jailed without access to such 
fundamental amenities as showers, 
proper diet and exercise for as long as 
28 years. 

On May 19, 60 people picketed the 
Taiwan consulate in Hawaii to focus 
public attention on the badly 
mistreated prisoners. The demonstra- 
tion was sponsored by Chinese in 
Hawaii Against Chiang’s Enthrone- 
ment who are demanding not only the 
safe release of the prisoners, but also 
an end to Taiwan’s 30 year martial 
rule. 

Taiwan, 100 miles off the coast of 
southeastern China, had been a part of 
Chinese territory since ancient times. It 
was colonized by Japan in 1895 and re- 
mained under imperial Japanese rule 
for 50 years. With the defeat of Japan 
in World War II, and the victory of the 
Chinese Revolution on the mainland, 
Taiwan fell under the control of anti- 
communist Chiang Kai-shek and his 
mainland party, the Kuomintang. 

Corporate Heyday 

Chiang’s rule pleased American and 
other foreign commercial interests. 
The KMT welcomed foreign invest- 
ment, and extended an invitation to 
Taiwan’s harbors, natural resources 
and cheap labor force. An added at- 
traction for the U.S. was the right to 
install military bases. 

Most recently, the U.S.-based firms, 
Amoco Chemical Corp., Union Car- 
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Court Challenge 
to Hyde Amendment 
Nears Conclusion 


Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)— Plaintiffs in a 
suit described as “the most 
comprehensive challenge yet” to the 
Hyde Amendment are about to wrap 
up their arguments at the United States 
District Court in the Eastern District of 
New York. The decision, expected 
sometime before October when a 1978 
version of the Hyde Amendment 
would go into effect, will have broad 
implications in the fight for poor 
women’s abortion rights. 

At issue in the national class action 
suit, McRae vs. Califano, is the 
constitutionality of the Hyde Amend- 
ment. 

Oddly enough it was in the same 
courtroom that the same judge last 
summer handed down the ruling that 
allowed the Hyde Amendment, 
forbidding federal money to go to 
elective abortions, to go into effect. 
Dooling’s ruling followed an earlier 
decision by the Supreme Court saying 
that states have the right to deny 
Medicaid money for abortions. 

Pro-choice attorneys with the Center 
for Constitutional Rights, Planned 
Parenthood and the American Civil 
Liberties Union are seeking to have the 
1976 and 1977 anti-abortion Hyde 
amendments declared invalid and will 
ask the presiding judge John F. 
Dooling to issue an injunction against 
enforcement of a renewed amendment. 
They are arguing that the amendment 
violates the equal protection clause of 
the 14th Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, as well as the clause of the First 
Amendment separating church and 
state. 

The suit is being brought by Cora 
McRae and several other low income 
women unable to obtain abortions 
because of the Hyde Amendment. The 
plaintiffs also include doctors wishing 
to provide and be reimbursed for 
abortion services. Planned Parenthood 
of New York City and the Women’s 
Division of the Board of Global 
Ministries of the United Methodist 
Church. The church is arguing for 
Methodist women, particularly poor 
Methodist women, whose religious 
beliefs do not prohibit abortions but 
who have been prevented from 
obtaining abortions, because of an act, 
they say, that embodies one set of 
religious beliefs. 

The New York City Health and 
Hospitals Corporation in a companion 
suit is seeking to protect its right, as a 
public agency providing medical care 
to indigent persons, to receive federal 
reimbursement for Medical abortions. 

The defendant in both suits is 
Department of Health Education and 
Welfare Secretary Joseph A. Califano, 
who is legally responsible for 
implementing the Hyde Amendment. 
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Isabella Pernicone, a member of the 
National Right to Life Committee, is 
an intervenor-defendant in behalf of 
“unborn life.” Representative Henry 
Hyde (R.-Ill.), James Buckley, the 
former Republican Senator from New 
York; and Senator Jesse Helms (R.- 
N.C.) each have a similar status in 
behalf of taxpayers opposed to the 
expenditure of public funds for 
abortions. 

The Testimony 

Some 35 witnesses, including many 
medical professionals and religious 
representatives, brought in by pro- 
choice lawyers, have testified since the 
trial started last summer. The trial 
record includes some 200 exhibits and 
well over 4,000 pages of transcripts. 

Perhaps the most controversial 
arguments have been those saying that 
the Hyde Amendment violates 
separation of church and state. The 
First Amendment clause establishing 
this states, in part: “Congress shall 
make no law respecting an 
establishment religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof. . .” 

To be legal, the plaintiffs claim, a 
statute must have a secular purpose, 
must neither advance nor inhibit one 
religious view and must not promote 
excessive government intervention with 
religion. The plaintiffs’ lawyers charge 
that the Hyde Amendment is 
religiously motivated and promotes 
one religious view at the expense of 
others. 

Religious leaders have testified on 
behalf of the plaintiffs, describing how 
their respective faiths either do not 
prohibit or actually support abortion 
as an option in various cases. 

J. Philip Wogaman, a Methodist 
minister and dean of Christian social 
ethics at Wesley Theological Seminary 
testified, for example, that Methodists 
believe that abortion is the proper 
religious response when circumstances 
preclude responsible parenthood. 

Wogaman also challenged the claim 
of “right to life” advocates that 
“medical science, not theology, tells us 
the unborn is human life.” 

Such groups as the Catholic League 
for Religious and Civil Rights, on the 
opposing side, have argued that the 
Hyde Amendment is needed to protect 
their constitutional rights. William B. 
Smith, a Roman Catholic priest and 
the official witness of the Roman 
Catholic Archdiocese of New 
York, testified that Canon 2350 of the 
Roman Catholic code of canon law 
includes an absolute prohibition on 
abortion. 

Rabbi David Feldman, conversely, 
testified that Talmudic law includes “a 
mandate that if a woman is in difficult 
life-threatening pregnancy conditions 
the fetus must be dismembered . . . 
abortion is mandatory because her life 
takes precedence over its life.” 

This position, Feldman explained, is 
based on the clear Jewish teaching that 
a fetus is hot a human being until “the 
fetus exists the womb into the light of 
the world, until to be very specific its 
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head emerges, or in the case of a breech 
birth, half of the body emerges. At that 
specific instant, then the fetus becomes 
human.” 

And James Wood, a Baptist 
minister and the executive director of 
the Joint Committee on Public Affairs 
noted during his testimony that there 
was no Baptist position on abortion or 
responsible parenthood. Woods also 
stated, “If you are talking about 
equality of a fetus and a person, well 
that blows my mind.” 

At issue also during the presentation 
of religious testimony was the 
involvement of the Catholic hierarchy 
in the fight against abortions. The 
court record includes considerable 
evidence showing that the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy has devoted money, 
personnel and organizational resources 
to the fight against abortion in general 
and against public funding of abor- 
tions for the poor in general. 

The National Conference of 
Catholic Bishops’ “Pastoral Plan for 
Pro-Life Activities,” for instance, 
details a nation-wide plan of legislative 
action on abortion. 

Other documents on the Catholic 
Church leaders’ involvement in the 
campaign against abortion rights 
included a Catholic Bulletin report that 
a committee of Catholic Bishops in 
1973 pledged all the “educational and 
informational resources” of the 
Church to the anti-abortion fight. 
Anyone familiar with the organization 
and wealth of the Catholic church can 
well imagine the amount of money this 
puts at the disposal of anti-abortion 
proponents. 

The doctors who testified all 
addressed the Hyde Amendment’s 
concept of “medical necessity” as well 
as the constitutional principles of due 
process and equal protection of the 
law. 


Legal Challenge Part of 
Broader Organizing Efforts 

Pro-choice advocates have had to 
wage a fight on many fronts since the 
Hyde Amendment must be voted on 
each year by both the House and 
Senate, and state governments were 
freed to decide whether or not to 
provide their half of the Medicaid 
payments for poor women who want 
abortions. Besides mounting federal 
and local lobbying campaigns, pro- 
choice activists are circulating petitions 
against the Hyde Amendment, hold- 
ing educationals to explain their 
belief that all women have a right to an 
abortion and poor women unable to 
pay for abortions have a right to 
federal funding. 

Demonstrators demanding that the 
Hyde Amendment be rescinded have 
greeted Califano, its administrator, at al- 
most every speaking engagement since 
the act was passed. At one such demon- 
stration in New York City last fall, over 
2,000 protesters filled the streets in front 
of New York University when Califano 
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UPPER RIGHT: Two young Peruvian 

women haul trash home through 
poor area of ChimFote , Peru . Peru ' s 
working people will be hardest 
hit by the International Monetary 
Fund's austerity program, which 
has already provoked awokkers ' 
strike in late May, 1978. 

CREDIT: LNS 


SEE STORY PAGE 4, #914. 


UPPER LEFT: A march and demonstration 

of 400 Chamorro language supporters 
against Guam's sole daily newspaper, 
the Pacific Daily News March 25, 

1978. They were protesting the paper's 
"English only" policy in ads and 
announcement s awftieh discriminates 
against use of the island's native 
language , a Ms layo -Polynesian language 
called Chamorro. 

j • 

CREDIT: John Witeck/LNS 
SEE STORY NEXT WEEK, #915 


MIDDLE LEFT: On the day 

before Chiang Ching-Kuo 
took office as head of 
Taiwan's military law 
government, 60 people 
protested outside the 
Taiwan Consulate in 
Hawaii. 

May 19, 1978 

CREDIT: John Witeck/LNS 
SEE STORY PAGE 7, #915 
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LOWER RIGHT: Political entertainers 

at a May 27, 1968 demonstration for 
nuc lear disarmament in New York 
City included membersaaf the Black 
women's singing group "Sweet Honey 
and the Rock" (L) , the Rev. F.D. 
Kirkpatrick (center), and Pete Seeger. 
To Seeger 's right are Buddhist 
monks who made up part i§f the 
religious constituency at the 
rally of 15,000. 

CREDIT: Stan Sierakowski/LNS 
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LOWER LEFT: Part of a Japanese delegation 

of 502, some of them Hiroshima survivors, 

at a May 27, 1978 rally of 15,000 at- 

Dag Hammarskjold Plaza outside the U.N. 

in New York City. The demonstrators 

were demanding nuclear disarmament and were 

organized by a coalition of religions 

and anti-nuclear groups. The Japanese brought 

with them 20 million signatures f6r 

nuclear disarmament. 

CREDIT: Stan Sierakowski/LNS 
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MARCH ON 
PLAINS GEORGIA 






w" NATIONAL 
DEMONSTRATION AND 
RALLY 

JULY 4, 1978 

THE CASE OF DESSIE WOODS IS A CASE IN POINT OF THE OPPRESSION OF AFRICAN 
AND OTHER SUBJECT PEOPLES WITHIN THE U.S. ON JUNE 16, 1975 RONNIE HORNE, 

A WHITE INSURANCE SALESMAN, ATTEMPTED TO RAPE DESSIE WOODS, A BLACK MOT- 
HER OF TWO CHILDREN, AND HER FRIEND, CHERYL TODD. DESSIE, REFUSING TO BE 
RAPED, SHOT HORNE WITH HIS OWN GUN. FOR DEFENDING HERSELF AND HER FRIEIC 
SHE IS SERVING 22 YEARS IN A WOMEN'S PRISON IN HARDWICK, GEORGIA. 




FOR MORE INFORMATION WRITE: NATIONAL COMMITTEE TO DEFEND DESSIE WOODS, 

P.O. BOX 92084, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 30314 OR CALL 404/758-1577 


ATLANTA OFFICE LOCATED AT 94 GRIFFIN STREET, N.W. 
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UPPER RIGHT: 

Abortion graphic, 

V A 

CREDIT : KonoPacki /Come 
Unity /LNS 


UPPER LEFT: Free Dessie Woods 

demonstration leaflet 

CREDIT: National Committee to 

Defend Dessie Woods/LNS 


SEE STORY PAGE 7, #914. 


SEE STORY PAGE 3, #914, 


RIGHT: 

Chile graphic 

CREDIT; 

DalJy World/ 
LNS 


SEE STORY 
PACE 4, 
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NJDDLE : A law modelled 

on't’Re' U. S , ' anti-commu- 
nist Smith Act allows 
the Thai government to 
pick up and imprison 
individuals it accuses 
of being communists, 

CREDIT: Thai Bulletin/LNS 

SEE STORY PAGE 6, #914 


LOWER MIDDLE; Farmworkers /UFW 

graphic LOWER LEFT: "Boycott Martin 

Guitars" 

CREDIT: Bob Rini/LNS 

CREDIT: Peg Averill/LNS 

SEE STORY PAGE 6, #914 


SEE STORY PAGE 3, #914 
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